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Origin and Early History of the Mennonite Church in Nebraska 


Nebraska was an impressive sight to 
the Mennonite farmers who moved into 
her territorial bounds with sacrifice to 
physical comfort and assurance of pros- 
perity, presenting both immensity and 
color. 

The first Mennonite settlements in Ne- 
braska were made during the first half 
of the 1870's. “Settlements in Kansas 
and Nebraska were begun about 1870. 
Henry Yother, a Pennsylvan‘a_ bishop, 
was one of the first to locate as far west 
as Nebraska.”! These early settlements 
were in the vicinity of Milford in Seward 
County and were made by the Amish of 
Illinois. “The cheap lands of Nebraska 
attracted the Amish soon after the state 
was organized. The first settlement was 
made by a small colony of eight families 
in Seward County.”2 The dates given 
by different authorities on. the earliest 
Mennonite settlement in Nebraska are not 
in agreement, still it is certain that it 
was after 1870 and in a southeastern loca- 
tion. 

Nebraska contains a number of Men- 
nonite branches and these have varied in 
conference association from time to time. 
This research study does not include the 
thousands of Russian Mennonites, now a 
part of the General Conference Mennonite 
Church, who migrated to the plain states 
and Canada during this same period of 
history. Only those nine Nebraska church- 
es which are now in the Iowa-Nebraska 
Conference of the Mennonite Church of 
America and their earlier affiliations will 
be discussed. 

The number of Amish Mennonites mi- 
grating to Nebraska during the first few 
years was very small, limited to a hand- 
ful of those who settled in and around 
Seward County. In the last five years 
of the 1870’s the population of Mennonites 
sharply increased, aiding the first settlers 
to form communities and churches. 
“While new members were moving in all 
the time [Sterling, Ill.] there were some 
who were attracted to states farther west. 
In the period from 1875-1880, a large 
group moved to Nebraska.”3 A _ letter 
from Seward County bears evidence of 
a church increase of nearly tripled num- 
bers. “. . . we endeavored to organize a 
church in the name of the Lord on the 
26th of March of same year [1878]. The 
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Amish Mennonite couple in Nebraska. Chris- 

tian Roth (April 20, 1840—August 2, 1903) and 

his wife Katherine (Zehr) Roth (October 5, 

1841—April 20, 1910) were the parents of 

Bishop Nicholas E. Roth (1870-1939). Both lived 
and died near Milford, Nebr. 


membership was small, only eight fam- 
ilies, but the number has now increased to 
22 families.” 4 Aside from these, only a 
small flow of settlers were coming to the 
lands of Nebraska. The greatest period of 
movement was still to come. 

With the year 1880 and after, the Ne- 
braska Mennonites were joined by hun- 
dreds of other Mennonites who finally 
were able to make the journey. The ill 
effects of the depression of 1873 which had 
closed the doors of the New York Stock 
Exchange were subdued by this time. The 
economic position of the country was 
much more stable and ventures of land 
buying were not avoided as they had been 
previously. The first settlers had changed 
the land from a wilderness to fields of 
production, making the attraction of the 
West more favorable than in years earlier. 

The period of the eighties was char- 
acterized by a large amount of church 
expansion and settlement in the western 
areas of the state. These western loca- 
tions were mainly due to the lack of 


available land in the eastern counties, and 
to the cheaper lands offered in the less 
fertile sections toward the west. During 
this time new settlements were made in 
Holt, Deuel, Logan, Hamilton, York, 
Frontier, and Adams counties, Nebr. 
Many churches were the outgrowth of a 
mother church established at Milford in 
Seward County, while others were of 
their own initiative, some lasting perma- 
nently, some eventually becoming extinct. 
“Out of the first church at Milford sevea 
other congregations have grown up siace 
its establishment in 1876."5 By 1890, rnost 
of the early churches had been established, 
except for a few which came in the 1920's. 

The first major center of (Oid) Men- 
nonites was in Seward County. This 
county is located in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the state and offered excellent 
farm land for the migrating Mennonites. 
The first recorded date for this settle- 
ment is April 3, 1873, when eight families 
located a few miles west of Milford, Se- 
ward County.& 

“Their first communion was held Oc- 
tober, 1875, by Rev. Christian Kapf, of 
McLean Co., Ill, who was sent by the 
conference held in Illinois that year... . 
In the spring of 1876, Rev. Paul P. Hersh- 
berger came from Henry Co., Iowa.... 
Late that fall communion was held by 
Rev. Neohzecker and Rev. Zoher from 
Woodford Co., Ill.”7 

It was not until five years after the 
first settlement was made that a church 
was built. “They began to feel the need 
of a house of worship and as a result the 
first church building was erected in 1878 
at the cost of $1,368. It was 28 feet wide, 
40 feet long and 12 feet high.”8 The 
church grew very rapidly and by 1890 
there were 90 families members of the 
four-year-old church.9 


In the following years there were many 
new Mennonite settlers to move into Se- 
ward County, resulting in the formation of 


other branch churches. The original 
church later became known as the East 
Fairview Church, the name which it 
holds to the present. Two other churches 
are now in existence within Seward 
County, West Fairview and Milford 
Amish Mennonite. West Fairview began 
shortly before the turn of the century, 
and was first known as the Beaver Cross- 
ing Amish Mennonite Church. The lo- 
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cation was west of the original church and 
northeast of the village of Beaver Cross- 
ing. The original name was retained 
until 1910 when West Fairview became 
the preferred title. 

The church which is now in the town 
of Milford went through a number of 
changes. The first church to be estab- 
lished in Milford was of the Defenseless 
Mennonite Conference. Later the Mil- 
ford Amish and Mennonite Church was 
founded by the mother church, the East 
Fairview Church. 

These three churches in Seward County 
constitute the largest single (Old) Men- 
nonite community in Nebraska, over half 
of the state’s total. Their background is 
Amish, suggesting an origin of Illinois. 
In a letter to the Herald of Truth in 1880 
one person even termed the brethren as 
being Amish and not Mennonite. “At 
this time there are nearly 90 families of 
Amish brethren living in that settle- 
ment.”10 One of the most outstanding 
figures of the early church formation of 
Seward County was Joseph Schlegel, an 
Amish bishop from Illinois. He made his 
way into Seward County in 1879 and be- 
came very influential in church affairs in 
a period that extended for over 30 years.11 

The second greatest populated area in 
the first years of settlement was Roseland 
and the surrounding lands of Adams 
County, located 70 miles west by south- 
west of Seward County and resting in the 
fertile valley of the Little Blue River. 
The first Mennonites moved into this 
section around 1878 and made their homes 
on rural farm lands throughout the 
county. A reader of the Herald tells of 
early conditions: 


“There are now living here eight fam- 
ilies of our denomination . .. and the num- 
ber will be further increased by a few 
families who intend to move here in the 
spring. We have commenced to hold 
meetings every three weeks as long as 
cold weather lasts, and when it becomes 
warm again, we may have it oftener.” 1° 


It was a year later, March 20, 1880, 
when the first church was started in Rose- 
land with a membership of 29. Albrecht 
Schiffler was the minister at the time of 
organization and held the position for a 
good number of years. 13 

By the fall of 1882, the church in Rose- 
land was able to build its first building 
with the aid of outside funds. They were 
so desirous of a place to hold worship that 
the trustees were willing to give their 
possessions as security. In search of aid 
they published an item in the Sept. 1, 1832, 
issue of the Herald. 14 

The church prospered very slowly at 
first, much due to the need of ministers 
and other hardships which the church 
withstood. It was some time later when 
a favorable membership increase was ex- 
perienced. 

Although Roseland was the location of 
the church, many of the members lived in 
surrounding towns. Some of the settle- 
ments in addition to Roseland were; Ayr, 





Silver Lake, and Juniata, all of Adams 
County. ‘Lhe land was very adaptabie 
for agriculture and was oftered at reason- 
able prices, giving advantage to the Men- 
nonites who were predom.nately tarmers. 
‘Lhe majority of tne Mennon.tes of this 
vicinity came from Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vana, with a few from Germany. 

Roseland was not of the same original 
conference as Miliord and the other main 
churches who belonged to the Western 
District Amish Mennonite Conference. 
Because of a non-Amish background, the 
Roseland church first joined the Kansas- 
Nebraska Conference district. She was 
host to a number of the early conference 
meetings, namely on: Oct. 6, 1882; Oct. 
3, 1884; and Oct. 1, 1880.16 Roseland re- 
mained a member of the conference until 
1922 when the new Iowa-Nebraska Con- 
ference was formed. 

The Mennonite settlement of Chappell, 
Nebr., the most westerly church, was 
started in 1886 when three families from 
Milford bought land at that location under 
homestead provisions. Chappell is in 
Deuel County at the corner where Colo- 
rado makes her indentation of Nebraska, 
and over 200 miles from Lincoln. During 
the two years after the initial settlement 
by the three families, a number of addi- 
tional Mennonites moved in, making it 
possible to organize a church in 1883. 17 

The East Fairview Church, as it was 
later called in respect of the mother 
church, found it difficult to obtain a min- 
ister for the conducting of services. The 
Herald of 1888 recorded this plea for a 
leader: “There are here 12 families of 
Amish Mennonites and no preacher. We 
would be very glad if we could have regu- 
lar services.” 18 A year and a half later 
the members of the Chappell church were 
still without a resident minister.19 Oc- 
casionally a passing minister was able to 
conduct services for these people who 
were in such thirst for spiritual guidance. 
However, by 1893 the church was blessed 
with a minister, N. E. Roth, and pros- 
pered. 


The church at Shickley, Nebr., known 
as the Salem Church, was organized in the 
1890’s with 12 members. The first settlers 
to the location were from Seward, their 
next county northeast. The church re- 
mained small for the first decade of its 
existence but soon took root and grew to 
near the 200 mark 20 years after its birth. 
In 1905 the first church build'ng was 
erected; it was remodeled in 1923. The 
services were held in German until around 
1910 when the transfer was made to the 
English language.29 It is interesting to 
note that shortly after the time of lan- 
guage transition the membership increased 
to almost double its previous figure. In 
the year 1908 Shickley reported 95 mem- 
bers and in 1913 the number had increased 
to 184, 21 

This covers the early churches in Ne- 
braska but there are also three later areas 
which are represented: Beemer-Wisner, 
Wood River, and Broken Bow. The 


church at Beemer, located in Cuming 
County toward the nortneastern corner 
of the state, is the oldest of the three, 
be:ng organized in the late nineties. It 
began as did most of the other churches 
by a few families who had brought their 
desire for common worship with them into 
the sparsely populated area. The church, 
although small at first, found little diffi- 
culty in increasing its numbers and grew 
quickly in the first years. By 1905 there 
were 40 members, multiplying to 50 in 
1908 and 94 in 1914. The early ministers 
of the church were Joseph H. Birkey, 
Peter Oswald, and Joseph Grieser. 7" 

The Wood River and Broken Bow con- 
gregations were the latest of the churches 
in Nebraska. The Wood River Church is 
in Hall County just north of the Piatte 
River. The Mennonites first came into 
Hall County before the beginning of the 
new century, but it was not until later 
when sufficient numbers were settled that 
a church could be formed. The formation 
of the church as connected with the 
earliest affiliation with the Western Dis- 
trict was around 1910. The membership 
at the time was 86, indicating it had been 
in existence a period before entering the 
Conference. The church at Broken Bow, 
Custer County, centered near the middle 
of Nebraska, was the outgrowth of the 
older churches toward the southeast. It 
came into the lowa-Nebraska Conference 
in 1930 with 29 members. The member- 
ship remained steady for a few years and 
then took a considerable drop dur:ng the 
middle thirties. Lately, however, the 
church has grown larger and evidence 
suggests it will retain that level. 23 

In addition to the nine now present 
churches in Nebraska there have been 
numerous churches which are nonexistent 
or connected with other conferences. The 
most recent church to become nonexist- 
ent in the Iowa-Nebraska Conference 
was the church at O’ Neill in Holt County. 
The Mennonites moved into the area in 
the beginn:ng part of the 1830’s. An early 
settler from O’Neill wrote this to the 
Herald in 1883: “There are already sever- 
al families residing here, and we hope to 
build up a church... . We hope others 
from the east may be induced to settle 
here.” 24 Many of these people had come 
from Canada while others were orig-nally 
from the midwestern states. The land 
was considered poor, still, with proper 
cultivation very abundant crops cou'd be 
grown.25 The membership was rather 
large at first but soon many moved out 
and the church dwindled rapidly. From 
the period of 1920 to 1930 the decrease was 
so sharp that only eleven members re- 
mained. The church hovered around this 
number, then slowly dropped till in 1914 
with one member it withdrew from the 
conference. 26 

A section once strong with Mennon'‘te 
settlement but never connected with either 
the Western District or the later Iowa- 
Nebraska Conference was the town of 
Aurora of Hamilton County. Most of the 
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members of this church were from the 
counties in central Illinois. This and the 
number of the settlement is shown in a 
letter written to the Herald by Christian 
Rediger, the leader of the early church. 


When I came here with my family four 
years ago from Livingstone Co., IIl., there 
were only three or four families of the 
Mennonite Church in this settlement. 
Every year since, however, some of our 
brethren came to look for new homes, 
and as it suited them they bought land 
and settled here. 27 


The church was divided into two sections, 
the English service and the German serv- 
ice, each separately listed in the Mennon- 
ite Yearbook. Because the church was 
predominantly Illinois Amish in back- 
ground, it remained in the Illinois Central 
Conference of Mennonites. 28 

Many areas because of their isolation 
from other sister congregations were 
unable to fully develop into organized 
churches. One of these was Gandy, Logan 
County, on the south edge of the sand 
hill section. Due to the poor land condi- 
tions and the hardships from weather 
many of the settlers returned to the better 
land of the southeast after having spent a 
period of time here in Gandy. Another 
area scattered with small groups of Men- 
nonites was the three south central coun- 
ties of Harlan, Hayes, and Frontier. 
These and many other small areas were 
started, but for reasons of limited numbers 
and financial loss they soon died out, most 
rrembers moving back to stronger Men- 
nonite communities. 


Conference Development 


After the various settlements in Ne- 
braska had been made and a series of 
churches formed, the movement for unity 
through a conference type structure was 
begun. The station of authority rema’ned 
in the local church, but with conference 
connections a greater circle of fellowship 
could be made. 

The earliest conference to appear in 
Nebraska was the Kansas-Nebraska Con- 
ference representing the Mennonite rather 
than the Amish Mennonite churches of 
the West. Roseland, not having Am’‘sh 
influence, was the only church from Ne- 
braska in its membership. The date of 
orign of this conference is set at the 
spring of 1879 when a meeting was he'd 
in McPherson County, Kansas. It was at 
this time representatives from the Rose- 
land congregation first attended the con- 
ference. Thus making it the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Conference instead of Kansas 
alone. The meetings for this conference 
were held semiannually in the months of 
April or May and October. The site ro- 
tated among four or five churches which 
were located favorably for each area. The 
first conference to be held in Roseland 
was on Oct. 6, 1882, with only a small 
number attend’ng due to the unusual dis- 
tance involved.*9 Here is the notice of 
that meeting as it appeared in the Herald: 


The Annual Conference for Osborne 
county, Kansas, and Adams county, Ne- 
braska, will this year be held in Adams 
county, on the first Friday in October 
(Oct. 6th). The brethren, and especially 
bishops and ministers are invited to be 
with us at that time. 30 


The rest of the churches in Nebraska 
were much slower in their association 
with conferences. Being Amish Mennon- 
ite churches they refrained from jo:n‘ng 
the Kansas-Nebraska Conference and 
waited until a conference of their own 
could be established. By 1899 an Amish 
Mennonite Conference took form with a 
meeting at Sycamore Grove, Cass Co., 
Mo. Here churches from the states of 
Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska drew up the basis for the West- 
ern District Amish Mennonite Conference. 
The conference met in 1891 at West Fair- 
view Church, Seward Co., Nebr., and 
continued yearly meetings until its merger 
with the Mennonite conferences in 1921. 
The notice of the 1891 meeting which 
appeared in the Herald states: 


The Amish Mennon‘te district conference 
will be he'd in the Fairview church 
|Schlegel Church], Seward Co., Nebr., 
28th to 31st of Mav, 1891. All Amish and 
Old Mennon‘te bishops, ministers, and 
deasons, brethren and sisters are cordially 
invited to be with us on that occasion. 31 


There were seven Nebraska churches who 
were members of this conference by 1911. 
Here is the list as taken from the IVestern 
District Amish Mennonite Conference 
Proceedings of 1911: 


Fast Fa‘rview, Seward County. 
West Fairv'ew. Seward Connty. 
Plum Creek, Beemer, Cum'ng County. 


Church Growth 
1996 #412 #+&FF 2 
Plum Creek 40 94 O91 8 
W. Fairview 49 88 170 134 
FE. Fairview 400 323 395 332 
Chapnell 50 48 5S1l 47 
Wood River 8 85 104 
Sa'em 95 184 200 215 
Roseland 90 100 86 100 
Broken Bow 
Milford 


Shickley, Fillmore County. 
Julesburg-Lexington, Deuel County. 
O’Neill. Holt County. 

Wood River, Hall County. 


The two conferences, Kansas-Nebraska 
and Western District Amish Mennonite, 
remained separate until 1921 when both 
underwent major revision. Roseland from 
the Kansas-Nebraska Conference and 
East Fairview, West Fairview, Shickley, 
Wood River, Beemer, Chappell, and 
O’Neill of the Western District along 
with churches from Iowa joined to form 
the completely new Iowa-Nebraska Con- 
ference. A newly formed Missouri-Kan- 
sas Conference included both Mennonite 
and Amish churches from these two states. 
The new Iowa-Nebraska Conference con- 
tained eight churches from the state of 
Nebraska at the time of birth in 1921. 
Since that time one of these has become 
extinct and two churches, Milford Amish 
Mennonite and Broken Bow, have been 
added making the present total of nine 
churches. 

The conference has played an important 
role for the churches in Nebraska. Faced 
with many problems of social disintegra- 
tion and worldly interventions the church- 
es have found an agency to develop com- 
mon policies. Through conference meet- 
ings the ministers and bishops are able to 
examine the prevailing conditions and 
formulate ways to meet the ensuing 
dangers. On various occasions the con- 
ference has issued booklets and papers on 
the accepted policies of the church and in 
this way have preserved many practices 
which have made its church strong. Act- 
ing as an inflwence of conservatism it 
has given guidance to the individual 
churches. 


Since 1995: 
ae a a, a oe: oe 
95 114 132 152 144 125 137 134 
172 155 169 152 137 176 134 149 
4N0 350 422 449 440 399 380 44 
232 @W HAO CU CUS 
122 124 122 135 81 52 71 100 
220 224 258 260 232 200 246 254 
7 60 60 52 40 2 21 19 
19 19 46 50 50 42 
126 127 164 163 170 192 


Facts and figures were taken from the Mennonite Yearbook, issues of 1905 to 1954. 
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History of Wood River Congregation 


BY AMMON E. STOLTzZFUs 


In the year of our Lord 1905 early in 
the spring of the year a number of fam- 
ilies of the Amish Mennon:te faith settled 
in the vicinity of Wood River, Nebr.; 
among these we find the names of Peter 
Zehr, John B. Jantzi, David D. Stutzman, 
and Rule Reily, from Milford, Seward 
Co., Nebr.; Noah Stutzman, and son 
William N. Stutzman from Chappell, 
Nebr. These brethren with their families 
formed the nucleus of what was to be 
the future church here. 

Nearly all bought farms the same year, 
land being comparatively cheap here at 
this time, $35 to $45 per acre. In later 
years these families were joined by others 
moving in from different localities. 

Seemingly these were all industrious 
people, and prospered financially, but had 
no church of their faith established here 
at this time. In this first year of their 
settlement here Pre. Nick C. Roth, an 
Amish Mennonite minister of the Gospel 
and who at this time resided at Julesburg, 
Colo., a small town located in the extreme 
northeast part of the state of Colo., visited 
with the brethren at Wood River, Nebr. 
With his help a Sunday school was organ- 
ized in a building called Quaker or Friends 
Church, which was located about five 
miles north and one mile east of the town 
of Wood River, a village of about 759 
inhabitants at this time. 

The result of this organizing was the 
choosing of David D. Stutzman to the 
offce of superintendent and John B. Jantzi 
assistant. 

Not long afterward Joseph E. Zimmer- 
man also of Milford, Nebr., who was a 
comparatively young man, with his fam- 
ily moved here. Soon after this Bishop 
Joseph Schlegel of the Pleasant View 
A.M. congregation at Milford, Nebr., 
came and organized these people into a 
congregation which was without a resi- 
dent minister. On Aug. 27, 1906, Bro. 
Joe E. Zimmerman was ordained to the 
ministry by Bishop Schlegel, becoming 
the first ordained minister of this congre- 
gation, which now was known as the 
Wood River A.M. congregation. Preach- 
ing and Sunday school were conducted in 
the German language. 

During December, 1907, Ammon E. 
Stoltzfus, a minister of the Gospel of the 
A.M. denomination, liv‘ng at this time 
near Seldon, Sheridan Co., Kans. (which 
congregation is perhaps better known as 
the Decatur Co., Kans., A.M. congrega- 
tion), visited the church at Wood River, 
Nebr., and held a few meetings. 

In the summer of 1908 the congregation, 
which had increased in numbers mostly 
by brethren moving in from other parts 
of the countrv, decided to build a house 
of worship of their own, as the present 
place of worship, the Friends Church, was 
not large enough to hold the congrega- 


tion acceptably. Accordingly the brethren 
David D. Stutzman, Peter Bechler, and 
John B. Jantzi were chosen as a building 
comm:ttee. 

After some time a suitab!e location was 
found five miles north and one mile west 
of the town of Wood River, Bro. Peter 
Beckler giving several acres of land for 
the purpose, upon which a frame building 
about 40 x 50 ft. was built. The congre- 
gation extended invitations to others of 
like faith to help in the financing. The 
donations from other congregations were 
not large but were gratefully received. 

In September, 1908, Bro. Ammon E. 
Stoltzfus of the Decatur Co., Kans., con- 
gregation, after attending the Western 
A.M. district conference (which was held 
at Milford, Nebr., again) with his wife, 
mother, sister, his brother Christ and 
wife, Katie, visited the Wood River con- 
gregation. Also several other ministering 
brethren, Bishop John C. Birky of Hope- 
dale, Ill., and Bro. Daniel Orendorff of 
Flanagan, IIl., visited here at this time, 
Bro. Orendorff having a daughter, Mrs. 
Peter Conrad, living here. Some results 
of this visit were the moving away of 
several families; Bro. Peter Conrad mov- 
ing to Henry Co., Iowa, and Bro. Chris- 
tian Nafziger, son-in-law of Bro. Chris- 
tian Birky, moving to his former home in 
Illinois, seemingly to improve their finan- 
cial condition. 

In 1908 Levi C. Schrock, a young man 
of 22 years, formerly from Middlebury, 
Ind., more recently from Johnson and 
Iowa counties, Iowa, came to Hall Co., 
Nebr., where he became a member of this 
same congregation. On Dec. 23 of this 
same year he was united in marriage with 
Mattie Stutzman, daughter of Peter Stutz- 
man of the Wood River congregation, by 
Bishop Nicholas E. Roth of Milford, 
Nebr. After marriage Bro. Schrock 
farmed in this community for a number 
of years. 

On Feb. 14, 1909, the new church was 
dedicated, the ministering brethren Levi 
J. Miller of the Svcamore Grove con- 
gregation, Garden City. Mo., and Bishop 
Nicholas Roth of the East Fairview con- 
gregation, Milford, Nebr., conducting the 
services, which were in the German lan- 
guage. 

As reported Ira Stutzman, son of David 
D. Stutzman, was one of the first converts 
received into the congregation by water 
baptism. 

In February, 1910, Abram D. Stutzman, 
son of David E. Stutzman, who was at 
this time living near Milford, Nebr., 
moved with his family to Wood River. 
Bro. Abram was born in Holmes Co., 
Ohio, Jan. 13, 1879, and was seven 
years old when his parents moved to Mil- 
ford, Nebr., where in his youth he jo‘ned 
church, and later was married to Sarah, 


daughter of William and Katie Miller 
also of Milford, Nebr. As stated before 
Bro. Abram moved into the vic:nity of 
Wood River, but remained here only a 
little more than a year, when on Aug. 1, 
1911, he returned with his family to Mil- 
ford. At this time the Wood River con- 
gregation had increased in membership to 
somewhere between 75 and 100 and seem- 
ingly prospered both financially and spir- 
itually. 

Early in February, 1910, Bro. Ammon 
E. Stoltzfus, who was still serving the 
Decatur Co., Kans., congregation and to 
whom had been extended several invita- 
tions to move to the Wood River congre- 
gation, received a letter from several 
brethren informing him of a farm for 
rent in that vicinity. Bro. Stoltzfus ac- 
cordingly made arrangements, and on 
March 16 of this same year, moved with 
his wife, six children, his sister Sarah, 
brother Daniel, and his widowed mother, 
Lydia, into the vicinity of Wood River. 
Bro. Stoltzfus was born near Lewisburg, 
Union Co., Pa., on Dec. 20, 1872, and 
when he was 10 years old moved with his 
parents to Robinson, Brown Co., Kans. 
Because of no church of the A.M. faith 
being established at this place, after three 
years his parents moved to Lyon Co., 
Kans., where at that time a prosperous 
little congregation of the A.M. faith had 
been started only a few years previous to 
this. However, after three years’ residence 
here, his parents moved to Decatur Co., 
Kans., where land was very cheap, and 
where church privileges were equally 
good, a congregation of the A.M. faith 
having been established several years 
earlier. Here Bro. Ammon was converted, 
and received into church fellowship by 
Bishop Schlegel. Oct. 8. 1895, he was unit- 
ed in marriage with Elisabeth Schrock, 
oldest daughter of Christian C. and Katie 
Schrock, who formerly were from Ro- 
anoke, Ill. Bishop Tohn C. Birky officiated 
at the marriage. On June 27, 1897, God 
chose Bro. Ammon from the congregation, 
being yet less than 25 years old, to preach 
the Gospel, and prior to this having only 
a few months of active service in the con- 
gregation as Sunday school superintend- 
ent, and with only a meager common 
school education. Bro. Stoltzfus preached 
altogether in the German language for a 
number of years and at the time of his 
coming to Wood River in 1910 serv- 
ices here were being conducted in this 
language and continued for a number of 
years. 


Bishop Joseph Schlegel was serving 
here at this time, and so cont’nued until 
the time of his pass‘ng to his eternal re- 
ward, which occurred on Dec. 25, 1913. 
After his decease the congregation here 
was supplied with bishop oversight from 
the Shickley. Nebr., congregation, B‘shop 
Petey Kennel, Sr., administering to the 
needs of the people. 

On Dec. 9, 1916, Bro. Joseph E. Zim- 
merman of this congregation was ordained 
bishop by Bro. Kennel, and continued to 


give good service to the congregation 
until the spring of 1920 when he with his 
family moved to Milford, Nebr., to serve 
the East Fairview congregation, which at 
this time was without a resident bishop. 
For a number of years before his moving 
away, the congregation here had arranged 
to have some services in the English lan- 
guage, also song service was frequently 
enjoyed, Bro. Daniel B. Boshart being 
fairly well versed in teaching of the 
same. 

As stated before Bro. Abram D. Stutz- 
man had moved to his former home at 
Milford in 1911. In October, 1912, he 
was ordained to the office of deacon in the 
East Fairview congregation, by Bishop 
Joseph Schlegel, where he served the 
church there in that office until in March, 
1916, when he again moved with his fam- 
ily to Wood River, where he is serving 
the congregation at this time (1932). 

After Bishop Zimmerman’s moving 
away in 1920 the congregation here was 
left without a resident bishop. Therefore 
Bishop Kennel of Shickley was again ap- 
pointed to look after the needs of the con- 
gregation here, which he continued to do 
until a few years after the merging of 
the conference districts, when Bro. D. G. 
Lapp of the Roseland, Nebr., congregation 
was appo‘nted by conference to the bish- 
op oversight, which continued for about 
five years. 

Previous to, and during, Bro. Lapp’s 
serving here, the congregation had been 
passing through serious difficulties, which 
consisted mainly of worldliness and mod- 
ernism creeping in. The ministering breth- 
ren at this time were Bro. A. E. Stoltzfus, 
minister, Bros. A. D. Stutzman and L. C. 
Schrock deacons. Bro. Schrock, in 1916, 
had moved to the Chappell, Nebr., con- 
gregation, and in April, 1918, moved with 
his family to Thurman, Colo., where he 
was ordained to the office of deacon on 
May 18, 1918, by bishops Zimmerman and 
Kennel, the former from Milford, Nebr., 
the latter from Shickley, Nebr. Bro. 
Schrock was ordained to the office of dea- 
con and to preach the Word when called 
upon to do so. In 1921 Bro. Schrock with 
his family again moved from Colorado to 
Wood River, where he had formerly been 
located. 

Before the year 1921 and nearly every 
vear since, Bible conference work has 
been done by many brethren from dif- 
ferent localities, some of whom we shall 
name: C. A. Hartzler, Isaac Hartzler, 
S. E. Allgyer, Silas Weldy, C. Z. Yoder, 
Sanford Yoder, John W. Hess, and Levi 
J. Miller; sometimes series of meetings 
were held by brethren from different 
localities. A few are F. J. Berkey, John 
W. Hess, and B. B. King. 

In the fall of 1927 it was the privilege of 
the Wood River congregation to have the 
Iowa-Nebr., district conference meet with 
them, which was the first time confer- 
ence was ever held in this congregation. 
This was a great help spiritually; as 
stated previously in these pages, in years 


gone by the congregation had had various 
diffculties to contend with. 

After this conference a committee of 
three bishops was appo:nted to investi- 
gate and advise the congregation, which 
seem:ngly has worked for the good of all 
concerned. Sometime after this there 
were a few members of the A.M. that 
located at Broken Bow, Nebr., but were 
without a preacher. For a number of 
years the ministers at Wood River sup- 
plied preaching services for these. In the 
spring of 1929 Bro. L. C. Schrock was 
chosen from the Wood River congregation 
to take charge of the members at Broken 
Bow, which he proceeded to do by moving 
there. In October of this same year his 
life companion was called to her eternal 
reward. Bro. Schrock continued a num- 
ber of months at Broken Bow then in the 
summer of 1930 he returned to the Wood 
River vicinity where he labored by the 
day for a few months, after which he went 
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to Iowa Co., Iowa, the place of his boy- 
hood days, where in December, 1930, he 
was un:ted in marriage with Sister Vera 
E. Gingerich by John Y. Swartzendruber. 
He is now located with the Lower Deer 
Creek congregation. 

Bishop Zimmerman at this tine (1932) 
is serving the Wood River congregation, 
which for a number of years past has been 
hold:ng a membership of about 120 with 
Bro. Ammon E. Stoltzfus as minister 
and Bro. Abram D. Stutzman as deacon. 
Sunday school and preaching services are 
held weekly, Bible reading every two 
weeks in the evening, on alternate Sunday 
even ngs singing and Scripture repeating 
is practiced. Bible conference is held an- 
nually, also evangelistic meetings held 
when opportunity affords. Mission offer- 
ings are held every Sunday with a num- 
ber of special offerings during the yerr. 
A sewing circle has been organized for a 
number of years. 


The Meyer or Moyer Family 


BY ALLEN M. Fretz, Souderton, Pa. 


To write the history of a family so 
numerous in its membership, so complex 
in its connections and so widely scattered 
in its habitat‘ons as the family named 
above, would indeed be quite a task. It 
would require more space than The Penn- 
sylvania-German could afford to give, or 
the patience of the reader would suffice 
to peruse. Consequently this article is a 
mere fragmentary sketch of a very nu- 
merous family, that has done much in the 
way of building up and advancing the 
interests, both temporal and spiritual, of 
this and adjoining counties, as well as the 
country they made their own for the 
sake of liberty of conscience. 

Early Immiarants—Name Spelled 
Variously 

In the onen‘ng years of the eighteenth 
century, when religious intolerance and 
persecution drove many from the father- 
land to seek homes on this side of the 
Atlantic, in the land then already known 
as a refuge for the oppressed and destined 
by the Almighty to become the land of 
religious toleration, of liberty and mate- 
rial progress—then, among the many Ger- 
man families that came to the forestland 
of Penn the Friend, the friend especially 
of the Mennonites, whom he had already 
helped to found a permanent settlement 
several miles north of his own town of 
“Brotherly Love.” was the Mever family. 
This representative family, which has he- 
come very numerous in its descendants 
and now shows a number of variations in 
the spelling of its name, was among the 
first settlers of the district compris‘ne the 
townships of Franconia and the Salfords, 
in Montgomery. then a part of Philadel- 
rhia County. The i~migration of fam- 
ilies by the name of Mever was not, how- 
ever, confined to that neriod, for we find 
that other settlers bearing this name came 
to this and other parts of the country at 


later dates. Even at this day it is not un- 
common to find immigrants of German or 
other nationality bearing the name Meyer 
or some variation of it. The variation of 
spelling is common even in the fatherland 
today. While the variations there may pos- 
sibly represent different fa-nilies, we find 
that here members of the same family 
have taken to the discordant trait of spell- 
ing their names differently. In the Palati- 
nate the name is invariably spelled Meyer, 
while in other parts of Germany—espe- 
cially in Wiirttemberg—in Switzer'and, 
in the Netherlands and the Brit!sh Isles, 
the variations are used. This fact points 
to the conclusion, in the min1 of the 
writer, that the original home of the fam- 
ily, at least of that part with wh'ch th’s 
sketch has to do, is the Palat’nate, and 
that the correct spelling of its name is 
Mever or Meier. 

There were two ancestors by the name 
of Meyer that settled close together. 
Whether they were brothers and whether 
they ca're together, are questions we are 
at this time not able to decide. Their 
names were Christ’an and Hans. 

Descendants of Christian Mever 

hristian Meyer, the progenitor of a 
great part of the very manv Moyers, 
Mverses, etc., in Montgomery, Bucks, and 
adjo‘n‘ng counties of Pennsylvania, in 
other states and Canada, settled in what is 
now Lower Salford Township. His farm 
contained 150 acres and lav in the form 
of a parallelogram, extending from near 
the present North Wales and Sumney- 
town pike northeastward along the nres- 
ent Souderton pike to the line of Fran- 
conia township. There has been preserved 
a descrintion of a cab‘n then and there 
erected by him, which was probablv the 
first Mever home in the Western world. 
It was built where Lewis Mover of the 
eighth generation now lives. It consisted 
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of four forked saplings driven into the 
ground as cornerposts with a closed-up 
roof and sides framed with poles and a 
single opening as a door; the whole was 
constructed with an ax. An article of 
furniture which probably adorned this 
primitive home was a large clock brought 
from the old country. This one of his de- 
scendants took to Canada in the emigra- 
tion of 1799-1800, and it is now owned 
by Rev. H. D. Moyer, of Kingsville, Ont., 
of the seventh generation. 

This ancestor Christian Meyer had six 
children: Christian, Jacob, Samuel, Eliza- 
beth, Anna, and Barbara. Many of their 
descendants are now living in the town- 
ships of Franconia and the Salfords, in 
Souderton and other towns in Montgom- 
ery County; in Hilltown and Perkasie, 
Bucks County, and a host of them in 
Canada, from where they have again 
spread to other parts of the country. 

Christian Meyer II, the oldest son of 
the like-named pioneer, has the greatest 
number of descendants, most of the Moy- 
ers of Hilltown, and some of the Meyers 
of Bedminster and Plumstead, Bucks 
County, being among them. This family is 
still largely Mennon'te, and is especially 
noted for the great number of ministers 
among its members, not on'y in the Men- 
nonite Church, but also in other denom- 
inations. 

The other children of the pioneer Chris- 
tian have fewer descendants. Jacob had 
no family. Samuel was married, but had 
no children. Elizabeth married Nicholas 
Oblinger; of her descendants the writer 
has no information. Anna married Rev. 
Henry Funk, the pioneer of the Funk 
family; her descendants are numerous. 
Barbara married Abraham Reiff; of this 
family there are many in Montgomery 
County. 

Christian Meyer III, son of Christian 
II, inherited from his grandfather a hun- 
dred acres of the old homestead, as before 
described. He had fourteen children. 
Some of these had large families. Most of 
them lived in Montgomery and count 
among their progeny, beside Moyers, 
members of the Alderfer, Markley, Har- 
ley, Cassel, Allebach, Steiner, Souder, 
Krupp, Hunsberger. Kulp and other well- 
known fam‘lies of the county. 

Jacob, Christian’s brother, had nine 
children. He with his family moved to 
Filltown, where he was a minister in the 
Mennonite Church. He and his wife both 
ded of vellow fever. leaving a family of 
minor children. Of these Agnes, who had 
married a Mr. Hunsberger, and her broth- 
ers Samuel and David, with their fam- 
ilies, emigrated to Canada in 1800 from 
near Blooming Glen. 

Rey. Samuel Mever, another brother 
of Christian Mever ITI. had n‘ne children 
and also lived in Hilltown. Two of his 
sons, Rev. Tacob Weyer and Dilan Mey- 
er, and the‘r families were in the company 
that emigrated to Canada. 


Meyers Emigrating to Canada 
Of the exodus of the Meyer family to 


Canada the following interesting account 
by Jacob Albright, one of the party, has 
been preserved: 

During the summer of 1799, Amos AI- 
bright, Abraham Meyer, and Jacob Mey- 
er traveled on foot from Hilltown, Pa., 
to the Niagara district, in upper Canada, 
on a prospecting tour. They were so well 
pleased with the country that before re- 
turning they purchased 1,100 acres of land 
in what is now the garden-spot of Canada, 
at prices ranging from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
acre. A deposit of $40 secured the pur- 
chase, and they walked back to their 
Pennsylvania homes. The same autumn 
they removed to the new land of promise 
with all their portable belongings. The 
party consisted of the following: Rev. 
Jacob Meyer, Dilman Meyer, Valentine 
Kratz, John Hunsberger, Abraham Huns- 
berger, and Amos Albright and_ their 
families. Each family had with them a 
four-horse team and a cow; with one ex- 
ception the cows were all shod. Their 
journey, for a great part of the way, was 
through an unbroken wilderness, and 
when night overtook them they would 
build campfires. At Black Rock (Buffalo) 
they crossed the Niagara on a small ferry- 
boat and then proceeded to their new 
wilderness home. These immigrants from 
southeastern Pennsylvania planted the 
Mennonite Church in Canada. 

The following year a second party of 
Pennsylvanians, consisting of about 60 
persons with eleven teams, mostly of four 
horses each, betook themselves to this 
Canadian settlement. Among them were 
Samuel Meyer and Daniel Meyer with 
their families. The journey took seven 
weeks and involved much hardship. 


Descendants of Hans Meyer 

Hans Meyer, the other pioneer of the 
family that settled in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, was probably a brother of Christian, 
but we have nothing definite about it. If 
he was a brother, he probably came with 
him to this country in the second decade 
of the eighteenth century. His land, esti- 
mated at 216 acres, was purchased under 
deed bearing date July 23, 1729, given by 
Isaac Pennington and Casper Wistar. It 
was situated in what is now Upper Sal- 
ford Township, on the northwest side of 
the East Branch of the Perkiomen, about 
one mile northeast of Bergey post office, 
formerly Branchville. It is owned in part 
and occupied by a great-great-grandson, 
Jacob L. Moyer, The barn built by Henry, 
son of Hans, in 1787 is still in good con- 
dition. 

Hans Meyer had seven children, as fol- 
lows: Henry, John, Barbara, Jacob, Eliz- 
abeth, Anna, Hester. 

Of these sons Henry has the most nu- 
merous descendants, perpetuating the fam- 
ily name in its original spelling, though 
they have also in some instances made the 
mistake of dropping the e before the vy 
and in many cases added an s to the end 
of the name. This Henry was born in the 
old country, and was about a year old 
when his parents arrived. It is said he 





learned to walk on shipboard. He inher- 
ited the homestead. He and his wife were 
among the original members of the Fran- 
conia Mennonite Church. We find in this 
Hans Meyer family an early proclivity to 
move to Bucks County; and while the 
descendants of pioneer Christian moved 
eastward to Hilltown, also to Canada and 
other places, and changed the family 
name, the descendants of Hans went far- 
ther eastward, to Bedminster, Tinicum 
and Plumstead, adhering more closely to 
the German spelling of their name. 

John, another son of Hans Meyer, came 
while young to Bedm‘nster Township, had 
a farm near Pipersville, and later moved 
to Plumstead Township where many of 
his descendants are still living, most of 
them writing their name Myers. Barbara, 
the oldest daughter, became the wife of 
John Fretz, of Bedminster, the pioneer of 
that numerous family, and the ancestral 
mother of the writer. Jacob enlisted in 
the army in 1756 and disappeared, accord- 
ing to our records. Elizabeth married 
Christian Stover, of Bedminster; she has 
numerous descendants. Hester married 
Nicholas Lear, of Providence. Pa. Anna 
married Jacob Beidler, of Milford, Bucks 
County. 

While Henry Meyer, as before men- 
tioned, held to the homestead on the 
“Branch,” his son Henry, following the 
example of his uncles and aunts, moved 
to Plumstead, Bucks County, and has nu- 
merous descendants. His two sons John 
and Henry drove teams between Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh, and on one of 
their trips in 1823 John was taken sick 
and died. Henry buried him, and in a few 
days he also was taken sick and ded. 

The first-mentioned Henry Meyer’s son 
Tacob married Maria Clemmer and made 
his home nearer the old homestead. His 
descendants are Movers, while John, who 
married Catharine Souder, following too 
the example of most of his re'atives. had 
a farm on the Durham road in Bedmin- 
ster, near Pipersville, where his descend- 
ants—named Meyers and Myers—are nu- 
merous. He was a great-gran‘father on 
the maternal side of the writer. This 
John Meyer’s second wife was Judith 
Fretz. She was the mother of ten of the 
fifteen children born in this familv. Isaac, 
another brother, also lived in Bedm‘nster 
and has descendants. Barbara. a s’ster, 
married John Wisler and lived in Hay- 
cock Township. Her descendants are 
found among the following Bucks Coun- 
ty families: Wisler, Krout, Lapp, Leath- 
erman, Shelly, etc. Christian married -—— 
Bergey; his descendants are a'so mostly 
in Bucks County, and write their na-ne 
variously. Samuel, the youngest son of 
Henry, son of the nioneer Hans Mever, 
resided on the old homestead; hence his 
descendants, which are living in that 
vicinity, write their name Moyer. 


Other Branches of the Family 
Having thus briefly sketched the history 
of two of the pioneers of this numerous 
family, it must not be forgotten that the 


Meyer and Moyer families of this coun- 
try are not all descended from these. We 
would have to look for their connection 
further back than the time of immigra- 
tion of these two ancestors. In 1741 Rev. 
Peter Meyer with three brothers, one 
sister, and their mother came to Amer- 
ica and settled in Springfield, Bucks 
County, and Saucon, now Lehigh Coun- 
ty. All these were farmers and members 
of the Mennonite Church. They came 
from Switzerland, where Peter was a 
minister. He was one of the early min- 
isters in the Springheld church. Jacob 
was also a minister and preached in the 
Saucon church. From the original places 
of settlement of these brothers, their de- 
cendants have spread over the country, 
and we find them mixed up with the de- 
scendants of the other pioneers, with the 
same variations of spelling the name. 

John, son of Peter Meyer, born in 
Springfield, Bucks County, married Eliz- 
abeth Detweiler and moved to the old 
Detweiler homestead in Montgomery 
County. The house was a large log cabin 
built before the Revolution, and was used 
as a meetinghouse before the Franconia 
meetinghouse was built. His descendants 
are numerous and prominent throughout 
Montgomery County. The descendants of 
the other children of Peter, as well as 
those of his brothers and sister, are mostly 
confined to the upper end of Bucks and 
Montgomery and to Berks and Lehigh 
counties. Many descendants of all these 
families have gone westward, and are 
prominent in their various vocations of 
life in other states. While they are the 
best of farmers, many have become promi- 
nent in the professions and in legislative 
halls—The Pennsylvania-German, Octo- 
ber, 1905. 
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Conference Historian Called Home 


Ezra Stauffer, Historian for the Alber- 
ta-Saskatchewan Conference, and mem- 
ber of the Mennonite Publication Board, 
passed to his reward on Aug. 1, 1955. 

He was the youngest son of Joseph R. 
and Mattie (Bender) Stauffer, was born 
near Milford, Nebr., Feb. 15, 1898, and 
passed away after a heart attack near his 
home, Tofield, Alta., on Aug. 1, 1955; 
aged 57 y. 5 m. 17 d. He was afflicted 
with a heart condition since the spring of 
1950. 

In his early youth he accepted Christ 
as his Saviour and became a member of 
the Salem Amish Mennonite Church near 
Tofield to which he remained faithful to 
the end. Cn Aug. 20, 1920, he was mar- 
ried to Irene Lehman. To this union were 
born 2 sons and 3 daughters. His first 
companion and two small daughters pre- 
ceded him in death. On April 6, 1949, he 
was married to Stella Good Huber. To 
this union was born one daughter (Ruth 
Ann). He leaves to mourn his departure 
his wife, 2 sons (Joseph Robert and James 
Leroy), 2 daughters (Beulah Mary—Mrs. 
John A. Hostetler, and Ruth Ann), 4 
grandchildren, 2 sisters (Mrs. Lena Reil 
and Mrs. Dave Yoder of Tofield), and a 
large circle of relatives and friends. Four 


sisters and one brother preceded him in 
death the past six years. 

He served in the capacity of superin- 
tendent of Sunday school for many years, 
and was always interested in holding chil- 
dren’s meetings. He was a member of 
the Publication Board for 10 years, served 
as teacher in winter Bible schools for 
many years, having special interest in the 
teaching of prophecy, and served as Con- 
ference Historian for 20 years. During 
this time he collected a great deal of his- 
torical data relative to the Alberta-Sas- 
katchewan Conference, and kept a journal 
of important events in the life of the 
church. It was his hope that this mate- 
rial be published in book form at some 
future date. One of his unpublished manu- 
scripts, the biography of Bishop N. E. 
Roth, is published in this issue. He was 
orda.ned to the min.stry at Carstairs, 
Alta., on June 23, 1945. After serving 
Carstairs congregation for several years, 
he aga:n moved to the Tofield district 
where he resided until his death. 

Funeral services were held at the Salem 
Mennonite Church on Aug. 5 with J. B. 
Stauffer, M. D. Stutzman, Paul Voegtlin, 
Stanley Shantz, and Clarence Ramer in 
charge. Interment was made in the ceme- 
tery nearby. 


Memories of John S. Coffman 


BY J. R. 


My earliest recollection of Bro. J. S. 
Coffman was about the year 1883 when I 
was a boy about 6 years old. Bro. Coff- 
man was a boyhood associate of my fa- 
ther, Lewis H. Shank. As a member of 
the Mt. Zion congregation near Versailles, 
Mo., my father became concerned to have 
some special meetings by an experienced 
evangelist. He discussed the advisability 
of making a call for Bro. Coffman, of 
whom he had heard that God’s blessing 
was attending his efforts in the evange- 
listic field. The ministry at Mt. Zion 
agreed and the call was made. He came 
in the fall of 1883. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of the baptismal service at the 
close of those meetings. I may not be able 
to name all who were bapt:zed, but I re- 
call the names of some of my aunts and 
cousins: Priscilla Wenger; Lizzie and 
Catharine Shank; Ida and Emma Driver. 
Others I would know but am not so sure 
as to whether it was at this time, or some 
other, that they came. At this time sister 
Mollie (4 yrs.) and I dist:nctly remember 
Bro. Coffman's concern and warm friend- 
ship with children of our age. 

The next year after this event, my fa- 
ther, seeking a better farm, sold out and 
moved from Missouri to Kansas. Not 


SHANK 


finding the new location to his liking he 
took the opportun:ty to trade his Kansas 
farm for a place in Johnson Co., Mo., not 
far from Leeton. This was in the year 
1836. In this locality he was isolated from 
the church of his choice (Mennonite), 
with his family. When my oldest sister, 
Sallie, came to the age of accountability, 
she had responded to confess Christ in a 
YMCA meeting while at a normal school 
in Warrensburg, Mo. This led my father 
to call for Bro. Coff.ran again. He came 
to us in the fall of 1890 when I was 13 
years of age. Bro. Coffman came and 
held a series of meetings; and at its close 
instructed and baptized the converts. 
These were my sister Sallie and Joe C. 
Driver, who at that time was at home 
with us as he helped in the farm:ng busi- 
ness with my father. When Bro. Coffman 
bade me “Good-by,” he said, “As fast as 
you learn what is right, do it.” I already 
had serious thoughts, but hardly thought 
myself of sufficient maturity to be received 
in baptism. 

My mother had already contracted the 
disease of tuberculosis. And my father, 
concerned for her physical well-being, was 
persuaded to sell his home and take my 
mother to the state of Florida. This move 
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took place in the year 1891. Uncle John 
Wenger, my mother’s brother, formerly 
of Versailles, Mo., had already spent a 
period of time in Bowling Green, Fla., on 
account of the same disease. He had 
seemingly received much benefit. Father 
left me and Mollie, and Josephus, and 
Emma, with uncles and aunts in Morgan 
Co., Mo., while he took the younger ones, 
Charles and Fannie, with them to Florida. 
This was in 1892. The following year he 
sent for us and sister Sallie, who at this 
time had spent the school year at War- 
rensburg, Mo. Father and Mother lived 
in a small house in Bowling Green. He 
bought another tract and built a home 
more suited to our needs. He hoped that 
Mother would stand the climate better 
than farther north. 

In the year 1894 while my mother was 
yet quite poorly, we obtained a farm with 
an orange grove in the country some eight 
miles distant. Here my mother soon 
passed away and left us motherless. Sister 
Sallie had by this time been married to 
D. L. Mohler, so that it left the burden 
of responsibility upon sister Mollie to 
lead in the housekeeping. This respon- 
sibility became a burden on her heart 
when she felt the responsibility of rightly 
leading her younger brothers and sisters. 
(Sister Rose was born in Florida.) She 
talked with Father about her burden and 
expressed a desire to accept Christ as her 
Saviour. Father was not sure of her 
understand:ng, but he wrote to Bro. J. S. 
Coffman of his problem and requested 
him to make a visit to us. Bro. Coffman 
came and began the meetings in our home. 
He had family worship in our home, and 
preached with the presence of neighbors 
at night. Later he was invited to preach 
in a nearby church that had been built by 
Baptists but was not being used. 

It was at this time that I was moved to 
express, in one meeting, that “I have 
thought that I ought to be a Christian.” 
In the next meeting, when a number had 
confessed their Saviour, in response to a 
sermon on the need of confessing Christ 
before men, I also was moved to say that 
“I want to confess Christ for the first 
time.” These beginn'ngs led me on to a 
clearer understanding, and I was ready to 
seal my vows in water baptism. After a 
service in the church house we went to 
the little shailow brook nearbv, where 
sister Mollie and I were baptized by Bro. 
Coffman in the rresence of a number of 
neighbors and friends. 

These memories have impressed me, as 
well as others who know of them. Bro. 
Coffman had traveled hundreds of miles 
in the lifetime of our father’s family for 
the express purpose of serving the sp‘rit- 
ual needs in our home. He made the trip 
to Florida for the express purpose of con- 
tact'ng two Mennon'te families in that 
state. These families were isolated from 
each other and from the church of their 
choice. The other family was that of 
Isaac Plank, father of David of Detroit, 
Mich., and grandfather of Marvin Plank 


of Scottdale, Pa. My heart is filled with 
gratitude when I know that a man of God 
was willing to travel the distance from 
Elkhart, Ind., to Florida with no prospect 
of gathering in more than a few. When 
I know that he was often accustomed to 
meet with large audiences and could ex- 
pect larger responses to his preaching, I 
thank God again for the vision it gives 
of God’s grace toward a needy soul in any 
circumstance of life. These experiences 
and memories, through the years, begin- 
ning in childhood and intensified in my 
conversion, and in later years, have 


brought a conviction that I should serve 
the Lord and work with smaller groups 
of neglected ones. It should be no pain 
to work with needy souls anywhere who 
are in need of the Gospel message. 


“Let us labor for the Master from the 
dawn till sett:ng sun, 
Let us talk of all His wondrous love and 
care; 
Then when all of life is over, and our 
work on earth is done, 
And the roll is called up yonder, I'll 
be there.” 


ew Edition of 
Complete Writings of Menno Simons 


By JoHN C. WENGER 


Four hundred and twenty years ago, on 
January 30, 1536, Menno Simons re- 
nounced his Roman faith and stepped into 
the ranks of a small group of evangelical 
Christians called Anabaptists. 

Menno Simons was born about 1495. 
He lived for a few years in the area of 
Amsterdam, then after a bref period in 
East Friesland he located in the Rhine- 
land, in the bishopric of Cologne from 
1544 to 1546. Most of the last fifteen 
years of his life was spent in Holstein in 
northern Germany near the Baltic at a 
place called Wuestenfelde. He died in 
1561. 

The release of this new edition marks 
the completion of ten years of p!anning 
and translating and publish‘ng. 

The first major collection of Menno’s 
Dutch books was printed in Holland in 
1691. A better edition was issued in 1645, 
and the large standard Opera in 1681 at 
Amsterdam. The English so-called Com- 
plete Works of Menno was published at 
Elkhart, Indiana, in 1871, and at the same 
place the German companion volume ap- 
peared in 1881. 

No previous edition of Menno’s writ- 
ings, either Dutch, German, or English, 
was really complete, none was critically 
prepared, and none conta’ned a biography 
of the Reformer Menno Simons. 

The new book is a complete new trans- 
lation from the Dutch language and from 
the dialect in which Menno spoke and 
wrote. The translator is Leonard Ver- 
duin, linguist and theologian of Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

Dean Harold S. Bender, of the Goshen 
College Biblical Seminary, revised his 
1936 biography of Menno Simons for in- 
clusion in the volume. 

J. C. Wenger, Professor of Theology in 
the Goshen College Biblical Seminary, 
and author of a number of books on Men- 
non'te history and theology, is editor of 
the Complete Writings. 

The twenty-five separate tracts an 
books are arranged in chronological order. 
Also in the new edition are fifteen letters 
or parts of letters extant, as well as the 
two hymns. 


The editor of the volume wrote edito- 
rial introductions to each of the different 
writings, givng the backgrotnd, time of 
writ:ng, full title in the Dutch, and a brief 
summary of the contents of each book. 
Also prepared for the first time is a twen- 
ty-page index of the entire volume. The 
new ed:tion contains six letters which 
never appeared in any collection of Men- 
no’s writings before, as well as a tract, 
“Meditations and Prayers for Mealtime,” 
and two hymns. 

Menno had a sound view of the Scrip- 
tures, the Trinity, the new birth, hol:ness 
of life, divine grace, God’s keeping power, 
the need of perseverance in faith and obe- 
dience, the doctrine of love and nonre- 
sistance, Christian separation and non- 
conformity to the world, the baptism of 
believers only, the rejection of all oaths, 
and the necessity of obeying literally 
every New Testament command. It is 
right that the church he served should be 
called Mennonite. 

The 1956 publication contains eight il- 
lustrations, among them a photographic 
reproduction of the only extant letter in 
Menno’s handwriting located in the Dutch 
Doopsgezinde Archives in Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

In all his writings Menno has much to 
say of the commitments of baptism (he re- 
jected the baptism of infants), of the new 
birth, of the necessity of earnest Christian 
discipleship, of the importance of church 
discipline, of the right to freedom of con- 
science, of the spirit of peace and love 
which should characterize disciples of Je- 
sus, and of the absolute importance of 
alignng all life and doctrine with the 
teaching of the Scriptures interpreted 
Christologically. 

The publisher is releasing this major 
work on January 30, 1956, exactly four 
hundred and twenty years after Menno’s 
renunciation of the Church of Rome. The 
book is well printed, handsomely bound, 
conta’ns over 1,100 pages, and sells for 
$8.75. It is available at local bookstores, 
or from the publisher, Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 








